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The -Structure of American society has undergone rapid and pervasive 

• \ ■ ~ ' ^ _ • ..^ • - ; « , .^^g 

changes during the 20th century; .^nd few institutions have changed more; than " ^ / 

the family^ This "paper focuses on changed in particular dimensions of family 

. structure as^ they arei described by sociodemographic indicator's such ^s the 

. amount of timing of family formation ind childbearLng, household size and 

/ living arrangements, marital stability, anj^the labor force status of inax^ried 

women, ^n addition, changes in the faiaiiy' structure of urban and rural^^areas -^ 

will be ^compared. It will be s,howu Chat these aspects Bf family structure 

*.* ar4 interrelated and cannot be discussed as discrete topics in isolation from 

one another. • - . * • 

- =™ - - ^ , * 

- . Slowdown in M^rrifagQ arid Childbearing 
: ^. ' ' • ; ^ • / . ' . / ^ 

' Ecpn6mic, political, and soqikl coriditions of t^ie past 40 years have been- ^ 

Accompanied by ma^rked fluctuations in^many asp.ects of marriage and the family. - 

For example,, the economic g^oom of the Great Depression occurred simultane- 

V ously with etremely low rates of marriage and childbearing . • . .a hear 

record, 9 percent of adult women during this period never married. The 

marriage rate began to rise early in World War II, aeclined spmewhat during 

the .War,, and then increased substantially from 1946 through tlie mid^l950 '8,^.:a ^ 

period, of relative stability in economic and political affa-irS. During t;he 

fifties, couples entered marriages at the youngest ages on record (average for 

males, 22.5 jrears; females, 20.1 years), and all but 4 percent of those at the 

height of the childbearing period eventually married (Click, 1975). 
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Ip: , Recentiy, the marriage rate^has fallen to its lowest level Gince the end 

of .the Jeprsssio In 1975 the average age at marriage (males, 23. 5'year^; 
S|t Ifem^ was nearly a year higher than in the ndd-l?SO's, and the 

proportion -of women who remained single untii they were 20 to 24 years, old 
1%/ ,increa^dib>^ one-third above the 28 percent single at thene ages in 1960 ^ 
"(Figureni?^ ^ Bureau of the Census, 1975). This recent downturn in, 

lOarriage is associated with current economic conditions, brut more importantly^ 
it is connected with sociocuitural changes in our attitudes regarding the 
cpermlssibiilty of women's w9rk QUtsit|e of the home, and the viability of 
- aitemative living arrangements to the traditional nuclear frilly at least 
r -part of one's adult life. The determlnants^and consequences of these issues^^ 
roarital disruption, labor force participation among women, agd the rise of th^ 
^primary Individual— are discussed in later sections of this paper, Kut first, 
a *few comments on the implications .of tl^ riowntum in marriage for the level . 
flfr ^of chiidbearin-g in ouk society. ' ' ^ . ' ^ 

% .The family is part of the institutional structure through which a society ^ 

S ^ ^ ' ^ ' ' ' ' • ' * - ^ ^ 

replaces its population, .It is, the' unit in which reproduction is authorized y 

1, -and expected, and consequently, changes in the marriage rate artd/or^ the. age at 

t first marriage may affect a society's level of fertility, HenceJ there is 

little question that recent ^declines in the ngrriage rate^ for young women -in ^ 

-the United States have contributed to our low level of current "fertirity, 'In 

• 1976 the birthrate fell to its lowest recorded level, 14.7 births per 1,000 

---- - *. ' » * ' 

J- population, a decline of 20 percent from its level of 18.4 births 'pe^ 1,000 

^ . ' ' " " ; • ^ . * ' w « I " ' 

: * population just 5 years before in 1970 (U.S. National Penter fpr Health j 

. Statistics, 1976). This low birthrate is reflected in the growth of. American 
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pop.iilation between ,1975 and^976, 0.66 percent, one of the loves c*^vatf^-€£^ 

1 " * u - - " 

growth. :ii any ffince the Depression o£ the 1930 's/ flowever, the potehtl'al 

fdr .growth currently exists. The number of persons in the prime childbearlrig 

ages 4s now, quite large (a legacy of the post-War baby boom) , ^nd recent 

surveys of birth expectations indicate that young women still intend have 

at lieast tw^o births each (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1976). Hence, if these 

^persons actualize their ffref erence^^ , we can expect the growth rate of the 

pppuiatioh 1.0 accelerate somewhat in t,.he near future. • • ^ 




Upturn in Divorce 

Accompanying the recent downturn in ^marriage has been a continuation of . 
. the iongterm trend of increased divorce (Figure 2) . The number of divorces 
per i,pOO women under 45 years of age in the, United States increased by two-? 
thirds between the mid--1950's and 1970. Moreover, for the last 30 years, the 
proportion of women who^e^irst marriage'^'ended in divorce by a given period^ 
of life has .gone up consistently. . For. example, the percent divorced by their 
early 3P's*has morie than doubled from 6.3 percent in 4950 to 15.8 percent in 
1970. Moreover, it has been estimated that between 25" and 29. percent of the 
women how in their late 20's will end their f irst ,marfiage in divorce. some- 
time during their life. This .compajres with^pnly 12 percent fox women now iK 

their late 60*s (Click and Norton, U973). ^ 

- - ' '.I 

.The rising level of divorce in our society has been a cause for substan- 
tial Concern. * Lt is one^oC the statistics i\iosL^ often cited by those who fear, 
4^ . a breakdown in the American family. However, this belief is not shared by 
# numerous observers of family trends, many of whom believe* that divorce is ah 

appropriate method of resolving a poor marriage. Indeed, this latter position 
b tends to be shared by large segments of our population. Consider the case of 
those in public life. Not many years ago, the stigma attached to divorce was 



■ ' ' - , 

A heavy liability for candidates for public office. Today, the stigma appears 
to/hlye dlMnished/ a f4ct that tends to be supported by the marital histories 
ofe/rtMm:y of our highest level officials. ^ - 

^ffiiat factors are associated with' the upturn in divorce? All other 
ffl^ctlors ponsidere low age at marriage appears to be a basic determinant. 
Persons who laarry before a^e 20 have substantially higher rates of. marital^ 
dtsruptipn than, those who marry at older ages. * - . 

/^^^^ Jbun'g marriages that make them so susceptible to ' 

divofce? To begin with, a significant number of early marriages, are precipi- 
tAtea:%^^ premarital pregnancy. Also, many persons who iharry young have a Ibw 
level gf formal education." However, recei;it research has shown that t^e lower 
^ stability of early marriages is not due simply^ to their association with low 
edt^atlon qrj>remarital pregnancy. Young age at marriage, in and of itself, 
has an independent effect on divorce. To the extent that role patterns are 

^Jtientative in the late teens and tend to stabilir^e with increasing age, post- 

. ' \ " ^ ' ' * 

marriage divergence in the spouses' "expectations may be more* likely for young ^ 

. .marriages (Biimpass and Sweet, 1973). " ' . ^ 

^«jHomQgamy/>the similarity between spouses in significant social character- 

. " . ' ' \' « ' ^ ' 

istl^s,. has also been shown to affect the probability ot divorce. Higher 

' . *. ' - ' ' 

iristabiiity was fotiid lor couples divergent in age o^r r.ellglon, whllj^^^?T^4'-^ 
extreme differences In^duc^^n were assoclat^e|.^^^*1fa]^tal disruption. The 



greater probability of success' fo^J^^^^pmous marriage is usually attributed 
.to tbe^i^rfeater llklihood'^^^'^lue consensus between spouses in basic li^e 
<6oal6, and pric^i^l^s and to similarity of expectations for marital roles 



^^^0^^^ an^ Sweet, 1973). 

In addition, recent increases in divorce appear -to be associated* withj%>' 
number of societal conditions: (a) 'the large ^ber of men. who lived apart 

ERIC . ' ^ . ^6 < 
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-from their wives while on military duty during the Vietnam War, (b) the low 
fertjy,ity .fa^ among women of reproductive age (to the extent .that the 
Presence of young children inhibits divorce), and* (c) increased employment 
* fPP-Ortimities for womeVi. Liberalized divorce laws have also been pointed to 
is a factor in increased divorce, although some recent research casts doubt on 
\this .expianati (Schoen et al. , 1975) . 

Racial Differences, in Marital Stability 
The Moynihan Report generated interest in the family structure of tlacks 
in the United States. Moynihan ^argued that among blacks, particularly among; 
,those at lower socioeconomic levels, there was a trend away from faiaiiy 
stability. (U.S. Department of Labor, 1965).. However, recent research, by '1 
fariey and Hermalin (1971) demonstralls that, "Contrary, to images which ate[ 
Jlometimes portrayed, most >lack families are husband-wife families and the 
. ^ffijority of black children lii^e with both parents." — 

However, this is not to suggest that there are no raci'ai differences in 

jUidicator^pf marital stability. The data indicate that in every case, a 

B ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ / \ . ■ ; 

£f higher proportion of whites than blacks are in the status indicative of family 

■ / ■ ■ . * . ■ ■•■ ( ' - 

Stability r Moreover, among blacks, there has been an increase, in the propor- 
tioh of women who head families and a decline in the proportion of children 
-^o live with both p^^rents (U.S. Bureau of llie Census, 1974). It should be 
pointed out, however, that the effect of growing up^in a '^disrupted family is 
not well understood at this time. A number of s^udie^ indicate that the 
^ effects on "life chances" ^re minimal compared with other factors such as 
discrimination in the labor market and the poor quality of formal education. 
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T' -/^ Increased Labor Force Participatipn Among Women 

_ Mcent expansions .in the Nation's labor, force have focused attention on 
the.^^i^g ni mbor pf ;women in our labor supply* Since 1940 the .labor for.ce 
particj^ation r^ women has increased from 13.8 percent to 39.6 percent. 

.Mpxepve^^ relattqhship b^etween female labor force particlpatioi^^u. the 

* JfaWipJlife cycle has changed as well. ^ 

figure 3 allows us^ to review the labor force participation of women 
durfe^^^^^^ (Oppenhelmer, 1973). In 1900, if the average wonMin worked 

at ali^di^^^ her lifetime, it |jas only for a brief ^period before marriage ^d 
, chiidbearing. By 1940 the rates^ showed some changes 4p -the degree of labor 
force , participation, but the pattern by age v/as slMiar to that of 1900. 
Since r§§0 s^ignif icarit changes have occurred in the age (and family life. 

cycie)-,pattern of female employment. The 1950 Census, showed a sharp increase 

' - : * * ^ -J 

oyer the 194p Census in work rates for women aged 35 and over--thpse whose 

children, by and large, had reached school age. This pattern has persisted so 

^ ^'^ ' . ^ , ' . \ / • 

that Ixy ^1970 between 49 and 54 percehu of women iti the ^^"^n^ year, age groups . 

were lia the labor force. ^» ^ * . ! 

In addition, la^bor force participatfon of younger Carried women,* those 

with preschool children, has increased as well. In 1950 work for married. 

- womeh :(husband present) in the 20-34 year age group was a rare d(^cu]prence» 

By 197Q-.work rates for women in th^se age groups approaclied 40 to 50. percent. 

Work is becoming an* Iranortant and continuing part of wfcmen*^ lives, notijust 

' ^ ' ^ \ *\ 

befote they marry end start rearing children. \ ' f 

tSiat factors ^are associated with* the probability that women wllll partici- 
pate in labor force? Recent studies, ii^dicate that the probability of * 
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wJ.fe'8 work Is increased by family economic pressure (as indexed by husband's^ 
Income): khd^by wife's level of erabloyability and earnings potential (as 
indw^ by educational attainment' attd/or prior work experience). (Morgan et al. ,. 

Iii addition > family composition has also bean shown to affect iabpr force 



participation of married women. For^fexample, Sw'^'^t (1970) demonstrated that , 
eiiq>lojrmeht status is associated with tlie number and ages of children arid with 
the presence of other adults (besides ^he parents) in the household* He 
explains that family stratus constrains the employment of Vomen in the 
following I ways: (a) the 'older ths youngest childv the lower th^ probability 
that a mother will regard her employment as an inappropriate activ'ity; (b) the= 
younger the youngest chiTd and the more children there are, ,^he more housework. 

- 7^ / ' •. ^ ■ ' - ■ ■ 

that needs to be performed (both routine housework ^and "mothefirtg") ; and ' r 
(c) the younger the youngest child, the greater the difficulty, in arranging 

■ / ■ . ■ ■ ~ - / - , ^ r -• ••: 

satisfactory child care and the greater, the probability that child care will 

^ • * ^ ^ — ■ 

be expensive and reduce the net economic benefit from employment. The 

pr^seiice of another adult (especially a reiatrlve) in the household is likely 

to moderate* the infiibiting effects of child status ;pn mother*s~work by 

facilitating' reliable and inexpensive ctilld care arrangements and by helping 

with household raaiirteuauce:. 

" \ • , 

Thus, altht)ugh there has be^n a marko<l decrease over Lime in ,the inhlb-^ 
.= ' ^ • . - ' * . 

iting effects, of. small children on mothi^r's work activity, the number and ages 

r > • ' . - 

of children are still oX extreme importance* Moreover, numerous studies show 

that family size expectations are tied to expectations* f or careers and other 

nonfamily-oriented activities. Women who plan to hold p^id empioy^nent plan to 

'have smaller famiriea than women who have no plans to enter the labor force 
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own hduseholds (the so-calle^, 



(Waite and Stolzenberg, 1976). Female Labor force participation is an imppr- 

tan t is sue t .in and of itself, but it is also important because it is both a 

determinant and consequence of other aspects of family structure such as age 
at;^ marriage , divorce, and fertility. 



^ Decline In flouJ^ehold Size 

One of the most ^araatic occurrences in American demographic history has 

^ _ .„,^ ^\ _ \ 

been the decline in average household size . . . from S.S'wrsons in 1790 to 

2»8'-> :per8on8 in 1976 (figure 4)^ Wliat factors account for this decline? * 

Dempgfa^hic^anges ^ fertility and mortality have, had a maj<|r impact. For 

ejcamjple, declines in fertility reduced the number of very large household . 

units while declines in mortility* enlarged the number of very ^mall unitis by 

Increasing, the time couples slurvive 'after their children have established their 

I 

**empty n^ist" stage in the family life cycle). 
As a result of these demographic procesjjus, tUc propor.tion of small households^ 
(two to four persons) Increased continuously ^ from 1790 to 1950 from one-third 
to oyer two-^thirds of'-all households. However, in 1950 the number af four- 
persons hoi;seholds was still much greater than t^'e proportion with only one 
member*^ 

The continued fall, in ,houseI.bld size since 195.0 is attributable to the 
growth ojl-very small households (one to\ two persons)*. One-person house- 
liolds^g'rew from /i-fj percent of all .units in 1900 to 19.6 percent in 1975.' 
(U.S. liuredj^i of the Census, 1976). Are demographic .forces the main deter- 
minants, behind recent declines in household size as they were in declines 
through 1950? For example, has die increase in primary Individuals (ona- 
pr*rcon toseholds) come at the oldest ages, as one would predict from knowledge 
of the aging of the population which has characterized recent times? For males 



the answer is no. The total number of male primary individuals tripled 
between 1950 and 1974 while the number oC young (20-34 ^ears of age) primary 
Individuals increased more than eightfold. Clearly, increases in living alone 
for men have come at -in early stage in the life cycle and are. associated with 
iBOving out of the parental home to college dormitories, military barracks, ^nd 
most dramatically, to bachelor quarters* ' 

In contrast, the. aging of the populatipn and the differential in^mortal- 
ity, ^lich tends to favor older women over men, has ^beeri a key factor in 

1 . ' ^ 

enlarging the number of women, who live alone. Of the 4,6 mij.1 ion- increase in 
female primary ^indivilluals, between ly.)0 and 1974, 63 per.cent, or nearly 3 
million women,, were- aged 55-74 ypars (Kobrin, 1976). ' • - 

The- data reviewed ^above .suggest that the decline in household- size Jfas 

' . ' \- . ^ ^ - ^ . ' 

had a.-s'lgnificant impact on the family as a social unit- The great increase 



in persons living separately from families and'tjhe concentration of these- 
people at the youngest and olde^tst^ges of tlie adult life cycle iyxdicafce that 
family meinbership has becbpie mucii less continuoujs over the life cycle. If . 
current trends continue, wc may sec the time when perhaps less, than a majority 
of adults will be living in families (73.5 percent lived in families in 1970) • 
A3 Kobriu (1976) poin^^s out, thl>s yfiange must aecessarlly affect thfe relation- 
ships between genoratJotis and lll'e cycle patteros of interaction generally. 

Rural-Urban Comparisons • 
As. early-as 1958, Aivin Bertrand conuneifted that "... the rural family * 
has quickened its tempo accept^ce of change, and the vindications are 
that It will be more Like the urban\' family in the Cut.ure." **He went on to 

' Y * ■ ^ • ^ ' 

add that it was impossible to distlnpish different. frenSs in rural and 
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urbaii family changes, / . ^ / ^ 

The data presented in Table 1 show^a compa^tive profile ,of family char-r 

acteristics in rural aird urban are'as"~fTom-l:950 to 1970, Th^y allou^us lix? 

ascertain, for selected indicators, whether Bertrand's expectations were ^ 

accurate i»e., whether rural-*-urban differieuces in ^family stTucti>re have, diinin- 
•i ' » * ■ - 

Ished* ^ and>hether the direction of change ih family structure has been, simr 

ilar in rural and urban* areas. These data* indicate a persistence of urban- 

turAl ^differences in family s'truczture. Rural people continue to marry earlier 



than their urba^i counterparts, have mo^re children, and. live in larger hoqse*- 

taboir force participation continues to be lower among rural women, and ^ 
^[^^smaiier prdiiajrtioh of rural marriages end in divorce.' . ; ; ' 

' " ' ' 'V • ' • ' ^ / ' ' ^ ^ j ^^ 

However, .these data also show that, changes effecting urban families have 
, ^effected rural families as well. Regardless of residence, the age of raarriage_ 
has increased, current fertility has declined, household size has diminishedi 
the divorce rate has increased, and the labor force parti 'pation rate of 
women has grown. As a consequence, .urban-rural differences in tamily struc- ^ ' - 
^ ture have either diminished or remained constant during the 20 years studied. 
Henda, while these' urban-rural comparisons Indicate a persistence of, dif- 



ferentiation ; they also show a contLnuitv of chan^. 
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Rural America has undergone important detnograpl\lc changes which have direct 
implications for the rural family* For example, the recent turnaround in 
the relative rate of population growth between metropolitan and nonmetro* 
poll tan areas has affected the size and composition of the nonmctropolitan 
vpopulation. After' two-thirds pf a century of uninterrupted ' transfer of 
population, activities, and economic resources from smaller to larger places 
population and employment are enjoying, renewed vitality in nonmctropolitan 

itlon 



areas* Between 1970 and 15?74,_nor^taropoLlcan coun^les grew in populat 
by! 5.-6 percent., compared with only^ 3.4 percent in metropolitan areas 
(Beale, 1977). .The effect .of th.ls, renewed growth on age composition xs 
especially important. As we have seen In earlier sectipns of this paper, 
age is a prime fa<^tor in family formation and childbearing,. household ,sike 
and living arrangements, kivd -marital dissolution. 

If migration rates by age had * continued f rom. che 1960 's' into the " "70/s 
notunetropolitan,, areas would have experienced significant^ losses, at the young 
family ages (20-29 yeats), and only slight gains among i children and oldjer 
adultjj. However, the young ages .(5-14 years) and middle family ages ^p5-44 
years) showed large uonnuaropol Ltan k^.^ cvci 1965;770 expectations. Sim- 
ilarJy, the retivemcnl age category C65i years) sht>wed inaikod gains in 'non- 
metropolitan areas (iMguro 5) (ZuLches aad Brown,- 1977y» 

' ' ' 

To the extent th.iL these recent trencis are indicative of the future, we 
can expect growth, in the nonmqtropoli t.ui popul.itidn at the ages where family 
formation and childbearing are most likely, and at the retirement ages. 

These arc ?prucial age groups berause yuunj;* families and the elderly need and 

' ' ^ ' * 

demand various gobds and services that ar.v not always available in suffi- 

• " ^' \ * . ' •• 

cient quantity in- rural communities^*^ ; 



r ... . ,12^. ' ' « 

'Vouoig faoLlies/require additional housing unitg^child care services, and M 

y - . • / 

educational^rograms; while the elderly may need income maintaince, trans- , 
7iP??*^fttiTOy^ health, and social services. . 

One/of the basic factors which has contributed to the renewal of ' k W 

ipdpulation growth in nonmetropolitan areas has been the decentralization 
of empioyment opportunities. Between 1970 and 19.74, the civilian labor . , 
force gr^w by 17 percfent. in nonmetropolitan areas (3.9 million) compared^^^ ^ 
^ J^lth only 10 .percent, in metropolitan areas (6. 3 million) (M.S. Bureau o£ / 
the CensuB, 1975). contrasts sharply with _the 1960-*s when the labor y/ 

force grew by; abpiit^ 22 percent In metropolitan areas, but only by about 11 _^ ^ 
.percent nomnetropol et al. , 1975). Recent increases in ^ . 

J:he nonmetropolitan labor force are^due to the growth of the working age ' M 

^population, . but , more importantly, to increased labor force participation among ' ^ 

\wpmen (from 30^3 percent in 1960 to 42.8 percent in/1974)'. ' ^ ^ [M 

'As pointed out eai xer, female labor force* participation is an important 
issue in and of itselfi, but it is also important because it , is both a deter- \J 
minant and a consequence of other aspects of family structure such as age at _j 
marriage, divorce, and fertility, thus, thp recent increase in labor* force J 
participation among rural women has direct implications for the rural family. <. 

burjprevious discussion pointed oul^'^tliat work has become an- impd'rtant 
and continuing p.arL o\ women's lives, noL Just before they marry and start ' ^ 

raising children. Figure 6 demonstrates lliat this is true for both rural j 
and urban women. In 1970, the rafte of labor force participation among rural 3 

■ - ^ ■ . I \ ' ^ ' ' -M 

women did not fall below 40 percent at any age between 20 and 59; and the J 
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pattern of high participation rates beCore and a ter childbearinj., was char- 
acteristic of both urban and rural residence categories. 1/ 

What kind of jobs are rural women obtaining? Data from the Census of 
Population demonstrate that rural women have increased in. almost every ^ 
occupation and industry category of employment. Tliey made eapeci^tlly large 
gains in professional, technical, and cLerLcal white collar pursuits, and in 
operative and service blue collar jobs. Rural women also made large per- 
centage gains in skilled crafts positionsj but the base of employment in '^1956 
in this category was rather small so percentage gains tend to Exaggerate 
actual growth (Figure 7). Regarding the industrial structure of employ- 
ment/ rural womgn made' large gains in mnnufac taring, transportation and • 
cpranu^^ retail trade, and professional services. Large percentage 

gains were also registered In wholesale trade, finance insurance mid real- ^ 
estate, business ,and repair .services, and p^ublic administra^lon^^^^ 
again, these gains were calculated on a sm^yj, .employ!^ base In 1950. 
(Figure 8). ' . ^ • . 

In urban areas, the occupational pattern of growth in female emplpyr 
ment closely matched thai of their rural counterparts. However, urbait 
women made somewhat stronger gains In sales positions and substantially 
smaller gains tii operative jobs. SLmlKirly, urban women experienced far 
scialler rates of growth In manufacLur ing and several othar categories of 

indi^strial Jobs— -transportation, wholesale trade, finance. Regardless of 

, . ' • ^' 

residential location, then, growth of female employment was characteris^cic 

of ^liiu/st all categories of jobs. ^ 



" /However, regardless of residence, the dominant pattern for jacial minority 

women is to Work contLnuously through the family life circle, while white 
wpmen tend to withdrew from the labor force during L^ieir twenties and refeurn 
-.tp'it wfien their children reach school age. ' , / 
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Conclus.i.on 

it" \ ' ■ 

Sgcio.demographic indicators have been used to describe changes In^ the 

atrucfture and function of the Amerlciin family during the 20th century. 

• . f 

These change8_bave been pefvasive, far reaching, and interrelated with one 

another. Decline in the marriage rate, for example, is a tasic determinant ' 

ot lower fertUl^ty-, which/^in turn, is associated with women's labor force 

activity , the recent upturn In divo.rce and .the decline in the stze. of the 

American household. Moreover, it was shown that these changes char.acterize 

;both .'urban and rural areas. ^ . ' , - 

Tf one inference can be drawn from these soclodemographic indicators it 
i's'that family roles and patterns of family interaction have been modif iisd 
substantially during recent decades. Men familial activities appear to be of 
greater importance than In the past; the proportion of the life^ cycle spent 

routside of a family unit has increased significantly; ch;Lld care is * "^""^^^ 
increasingly the tesponsibility of third parties; and the husband-wife 

relationship has become more egalitarian. Yet, with all this change, there^ 

*^ * " . ' 

.appears to be permanence. Most people eventually marry, and most children 

are^ born and raised in husband-wife fami] Les. Indeed, viability of the * 

. * • ' , i 

family is tiven suggested in statistics on divorce. According to tlie latest. 

ln«fon)iation available, about four out of every five of those who ^btain a 

divoi^qe will eventually remarry;^ (U.S. Hucc?tia of the Census , 1972|/. Thus,' " 

the deiffigrtiphlc data presented in this papei do not suggest a brj^akdoAm of 



^ the American family but, rather, signlMcon modifications in l^s structure 

. and function in contemporary socliBty. ^ / 

I' ■ ■ . ■ ■■/.■■ 
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Table 1: Profile of Household and Family Characteristics 
. ' " by Urban Rural Residence, 1950^1970.. 



Item and Residence 



4- 



pSPcti .o^Jwpmah single, 20-24 Years 



iChiid-Wolen Ratio 1/ 



tei^irdrenHeyer born 2/ 



iiPersons per household 



JPet . ■ Divorced 



Urban 
"*Rural 



Upban 
Rural 



Urban 
■Rural 



Urban 
Rural 



Urbaii/^ 
Rural 



^lEemaie Labor Fojrce Partlclp'^txon 3/ 



Urban 
Rural 1 



Year 



1950* 



196U 



36.0 
24.0 

\ 

490.5 
711.9 



'19.78 
2981 



3.2 
3.7 



2.6 

r;4 



3^.2 
20.0 



30.9 
21.3 



653.9 
783.4 



2436 
31.27 



3.2 
3.6 



2.9 

1-.6 



37.3 
27.3 



7 



^970 ■ ^1 



39.1 
25. 7- 



500.6 
5.79.6 



302f 
3427 



3.3 



3.8 
2.2 



^^3 
32.7 



1/ ESpuidtion, less tjian 5 yrs. divided by Woman 20-44 yrs x 1000. 
^^liiS??" ever , born, per 1000 ever married women 35-44 yrs. 
' y/ PogS.ation 14 or more year§; 1930 and 1970 civilian labor force -- 1960 
tq^ai \kiboT 'force*which includes 28,000 military. 



Source: U.S. Census of Population 1950, 1960, 197.0: PC (1) - 1, U.S. Summary. 
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hpvUK 1, -Slnjilp Women in. the PopulatioM ny Ape: 11)00-1075 



i^crcent ^ 
50 



30 



20 



10 



\ 



1 



I960 



20 21^ 
-Source: U.S. B urea u of the Census 1!I75A. 



22 • 23 
Af.o 



24 



2S 



iERlC 



■Rate/1,000 
population ' 



5.0- 



4.0 



3.0? 



2.0 j2 




a. 



I960 61 62 '63 65 66 67 68 69 70 7t 72 

'Year . 

86ur*«; Scho«!n. ct aI., 1975. » 




if 

^4 



^lAat^^s;^ Ix^ Ahm AcTOfiu u^t MiGR/\r\o^ ey age roe NBrnoPoLiUN m Mm¥m^^ 



if^aTAAi Aji^e^S^ 1970-1975.:, 



--If ' 



1 ■ 



5-14 Years 

- X "- 

15-19 rears 



/ 



i 



?f ;25r29 Years 



35-44 Years 



immm. 



/ * 



g;l65 + Years 



56 

-26. 



a55ff 



85 



3 a 



26 
139 



ii/Ni/m 



.55 .70 .85 1.00 1.15 1.30 1.45 1.60 1.75 



NET GAIN IN 
. METRO AREAS 



NET GAIN IN 
■NONMETRO AREAS 



. lyZ^ZZ^l Expected 
> ' ( a- / ' \ Actual 



|;V^OURCE: Zulches and firown CI977). 



5»" 



ri 



21 



\ 




\ 




-23- 




^^^4 r 'f^ ^Wv'S>£^Toe 



/ 



1 08^ 



6?/' 7 



1^ ^ 0»ti"J IST»»T<J'W 



m.f\ 



Si J 



■mo 



1 L 



-I- 1 



A -L 



-J© -feO J-^Oi -20 O 



/ . 



xq $0 do ?o ; /fo no /v<j) , 2<J6 z^o 
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